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WOODROW WILSON 


Inaugurated as President of the Lnited States 
for the second term, March 5, 1917 
(Portraits of former Presidents from the official portraits in 
the White House, (c) and by courtesy of the Bureau of National 
Literature, Inc.) 
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Troops Guarding Water . Supply on Long Island 


Stream. 


ry The quarters of the soldiers in the water works station at Lynbrook, L. I. Part of the men are always on guard and cots are 
provided for the relief when not on duty. 


«Photos © American Press Assn.) 
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President Closely Guarded During Submarine Crisis 
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Extraordinary precautions are being taken to protect President Wilson from cranks during the submarine crisis, and these _ 
precautions have been redoubled for the inauguration period. The President is here seen on one of ‘his recent public 
appearances, his Washington’s Birthday address to the patriotic societies, leaving Memorial Hall flanked by 


three Secret Service men and one of his naval aids. In front, with Mrs. Wilson, is Colonel W. W. Harts. 
(© Harris 4 Ewing.) 
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From a Break in Diplomatic Relations With| 











. : - The entire fleet of the American Line, for the first time in history, is tied up at Chelsea piers, 
President Wilson, on Feb. 26, asking New York, through fear of German submarines. From left to right they are: the St. Paul, the 


pri ci Abe = a Soe New York, the St. Louis, the Philadelphia and the Kroonland. The Finland, the sixth ship of the 


(Photo, Central News Service.) 





go Mining New York Harbor as a protection against hostile fleets. The Coast Artillery and the Engineering Corps have planned an intricate 
mine field to protect New York City. Work on it is already under way. In this picture one of the mines which has just been 
lowered from the mine-layer is being adjusted in place by the smaller boat. (Photo, American Press Assn.) 
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line, joined the fleet on Feb. 28, having safely slipped through Germany’s prohibited zone. 

These are the principal ships which the President asked of Congress the authority to arm fore _ A soldier of the 10th N. Y. Infantry, 
d aft iil ila tie lac ¢¢ in winter uniform, keeping watch over 

oe Sey : ” a ee ae ¢ a section of the Ashokan reservoir. 


(@ American Press Assn.) 
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| : 
4 o—The U. S. S. St. Louis guarding the entrance to 9, Mining New York Harbor. One of the huge mines that will guard the 4 
o% Above e A , wt o4 ' ‘oast Artillery e-layer v9 
> Honolulu Harbor, and the German ships (visible 9 metropolis being swung overboard from the Coast illery mine-layer. 9 
y in the foreground) interned there. (Photo, American Press Asen.) 
(Photo, Kadel & Herbert.) ' “ 
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Irish-Canadian Rangers Entertained in Dublin 
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Young Ireland, like Young America, is attracted by the band. One of these little 2 


fellows is barefoot, although the day was bitter cold. 
(Photo from Underwood € Underwood.) 
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The Lord Mayor of Dublin meets a giant 
in the person of Colonel Donoghue, 


the seven-foot Commander. 
(Photo, Underwood & Underwood.) 












































Cardinal Logue, the venerable Irish prelate, is host to the officers of the Rangers. Colonel Donoghue is behind the Cardinal. These 
pictures reach America coincident with the published estimate by Mr. John Redmond that there are 500,000 Irish 
serving with the British Army, but a small percentage of whom are in exclusively Irish regiments. 
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(Photo, Central News Service.) 
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Home Coming of Lloyd George to His Native Village 
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The British Premier, on his first visit 
to Wales since his elevation, walking 
with his son Richard through quaint 
Criccieth. Richard Lloyd George wears 
the uniform of the Sixth Battalion, Royal 
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Pree Welsh Fusiliers, of which he is a member. 
wee Y (Photo by Central News Service.) 
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General Smuts, New Head of German East 
Africa, Inspects His Troops 
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General Smuts, the leader of the Boer forces, accompanied by General Bovis and General Tighe, inspecting British troops under his 
command. General Smuts recently took over control of German East Africa for the South African Union 
after the fall of Germany’s last stronghold on Mafia Island. (Photo, Central News Service.) 
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New Anti-Aircraft Guns_ for the Army of Belgium 
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The Belgian Army has been entirely reconstructed and re-equipped during the last two years of war. Some of its latest equip- 
ment in anti-aircraft guns are here shown on their way to position. 
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General Rucquoy, the new Commander in Chief 
of Belgium’s Army, recently appointed in place of 4'< 
7 


General Wielmans, deceased. 
.© International Film Service.) 


A closer view of the new anti-aircraft gun, showing how it is mounted, carriage and 
all, on a revolving pedestal that enables it to swing in any direction. 
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— — 
The line of anti-aircraft guns in position with the crews that operate them. The pedestals are fixed, but the guns may be quickly dis- 
mounted and shifted to another place in the line. 
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The Victors and the Vanquished at Kut-el-Amara 























Turkish prisoners captured before Kut by General At the right—General F. S. 
Maude’s forces. Kut-el-Amara, on the road to Bagdad, Maud, the captor of 
fell to the British on Feb. 24. General Townshend ¢ 9» Kut-el Penta 
surrendered it to the Turks on April 28, 1916. q 


(Photo © Brown Bros.) (Photo Press Illustrating Service.) 
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British troops of General Maude’s Mesopotamian expedition starting to the front after landing at Korna on the Tigris. 


(Photo Central News Service.) 
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National Council of Defense Begins Its Duties 


a ii 


DR. HOLLIS 
GODFREY, 
(PHILADELPHIA,) 
Chairman Committee on 


Science and Research. 


(Central News Service.) 


DR. FRANKLIN H. MARTIN, (CHICAGO,) > 
Chairman Committee on Medicine and General 


Sanitation. 
(Central News Service.) 


DANIEL WILLARD, (PREST. B. & O. R. R.,) 


4 Chairman Committee on Railroad Organization. 
(Bain News Service.) 


JULIUS ROSENWALD, (CHICAGO,) v. 
Chairman Committee on General Supplies, 4% 


a 








BERNARD BARUCH, (NEW YORK,) 
Chairman Committee on Raw Materials, Minerals 4 ¢ 


a SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
44 Chairman Committee on Labor and Conservation 


and Metals. 9 ‘ete Meus Beveles.) z of Health. (© Harris 4 Ewing.) 


HOWARD E. COFFIN, (DETROIT,) 
Chairman Committee on Munitions. 
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How Germany Meets the Food and Labor Problem 























German soldiers plowing up ground in captured Russian ‘territory with a motor plow. The plan is to plant as much ground as possible 
for the coming harvest, and when labor is u.available soldiers are detailed for the work. 
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One of the elephants from the Hagenbeck Zoo in Berlin being used for heavy hauling. Recent reports said that in the heavy snows 
the Hagenbeck elephants were used to clear the streets of Berlin. 


(Photos © Brown 4 Duwson.) 
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Scene of the Recent German Retirement—A Picto 
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GRITISH FRONT APPROXIMATE POSITION = 
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> This map shows graphically the territory over which the British and French have been struggling to push back the German lines M 
since the “Battle of the Somme” began on July 1, 1916. The four successive phases of the allied advance are indicated, the last being the p 
mysterious German retirement begun on “eb. 24. This retirement, the true purpose of which is not yet clear, was still in progress on B 
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Pictorial Map of the Ancre and Somme Battlefields 

















FRONT LINE ON Nov. 30. 1916 
ef AFTER THE COMBINED BRITISH 
saver AND FRENCH ADVANCE. me ES we eS ee 


7 Line AFTERTHE BRITISH 
, ADVANCE OF FEB.16-17. 9 £2 x % XX 























PRESENT LINE AFTER THE 
Fee “a GERMAN RETIREMENT a 
an lines 9 March 1 and may have extended beyond Bapaume, the original British objective. A full analysis of the withdrawal, its probable causes and 
eing the possible effects, will be found on the fcllowing page. The key map at the side shows the portions of the line now held by the Belgians, the 
gress on British and the French, and also the recent straightening of the Bapaume salient. ‘ (i Simaiedeed ‘Rinaiies Denk 
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HEN Sir Douglas Haig took 


over the command of the 


British forces in France from 
Sir John French late in December, 
1915, he found that a number of small 
isolated salients had been knocked in 
the German front—at Ypres, Armen- 
tiéres, Loos, Arras, &c.—which bore 
little or no strategic relationship to one 
another and had no tactical value unless 
they were the forerunners of a general 
advance. No such advance could be 
made, and the Germans were gradual'y 
obliterating the smaller salients when 
Sir Douglas took command. 

When the battle of the Somme began 
on July 1 last military writers were at 
first inclined to interpret the ma- 
noeuvres in the formulae of Sir John, 
and view the obvious objective of the 
British at Bapaume and the French at 
Péronne in relation to the contingen- 
cies which would ensue when these 
places should be captured. The effect 
of their loss upon the lines in Belgium 
and in Champagne was pointed out— 
all as the result- of a general attack 
which never came. 

When the Franco-British offensive 
subsided in the middle of November it 
was seen that a single vast salient had 
penetrated the German lines from a 
front of twenty-six miles and that this 
salient had turned the great German 
salient, Arras-Gommecourt-Dompierre, 
from an obtuse into an acute angle. It 
was also observed that the strategy of 
advance consisted in sinking two small 
salients into the German front, and 
then, as it were, squeezing out or cap- 











By Walter 


turing the enemy between the lines— 
just as a nutcracker closes on a nut. 
Such strategy brought the British and 
French lines together at Combles. 

The material resu't of the battle of 
the Somme was that it gave the Allies 
170 square miles of territory at the cost 
of 391,000 casualties, while the German 
loss was 590,000. The moral result, as 
viewed in allied circles, is best described 
in Sir Douglas Haig’s own words as 
follows (Report of Dec. 23, 1916): 

“ The enemy’s power has not yet been 
broken, nor is it yet possible to form an 
estimate of the time the war may last 
before the objects for which the Allies 
are fighting have been attained. But 
the Somme battle has placed beyond 
doubt the ability of the Allies to gain 
those objects. The German Army is 
the mainstay of the Central Powers, 
and a full half of that army, despite all 
the advantages of the defensive, sup- 
ported by the strongest fortifications, 
suffered defeat on the Somme this year. 
Neither victors nor the vanquished 
will forget this, and, though bad 
weather has given the enemy a respite, 
there will undouktedly be many thou- 
sands in his ranks who will begin the 
new campaign with little confidence in 
their ability to resist our assaults or 
to overcome our defense. 


“Our new armies entered the battle 
with the determination to win and with 
the confidence to do so. They have 
proved to themrelves, to the enemy, and 
to the world that this confidence was 
justifted, and in the fierce struggle 
they have been through they have 
learned many valuable lessons which 
will kelp them in the future.” 
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Significance of the German Retirement on the Somme 


Littlefield 


And there was.also the strategic re- 
sult—obvious, but unproclaimed—the 
contraction of Germany’s great western 
salient with its vertex at Gommecourt 
by pressing its southern leg northward 
against Bapaume. This salient now 
represents on a larger scale what that 
at Comb!es did before the British and 
French lines met there last Autumn. 

And already there are signs that Sir 
Douglas is beginning to operate on it in 
his usual way. The Germans have vol- 
untarily contracted their line west of 
Bapaume, and the British helped them 
contract it still further in the week of 
Feb. 25, thereby adding twenty-two 
square miles to the 170 already gained. 
There are also reports that the Ger- 
mans have destroyed their defenses at 
Bapaume. 


All this is significant. An intrenched 
army only contracts its front for the 
following reasons: It has not sufficient 
men adequately to hold it; the men to 
be relieved are needed elsewhere: the 
new position is stronger; or, for certain 
reasons, a decision with the enemy is 
desired in the open field. This last, 
however, presupposes a superior ma- 
noeuvring force which Germany is 
known not to possess. 


When the much-advertised offensive 
of last Summer began, which later de- 
veloped into the Somme battle, the Ger- 
mans had planned a _ counteroffensive 
between Ypres and Armentiéres, where 
it was supposed that the bolt would be 
hurled. This counteroffensive was 
never launched, however, and the men 
who were to take part in it were trans- 
ported as quickly as possible to the 
Somme. 


It is not thus that they are now pre- 
paring to met the expected assault. 
With Bapaume occupied by the Allies 
the great German salient which bulges 
westward south of Arras would vrove 
useless and untenable. Certain mili- 
tary critics expect an early retreat to 
the Arras-Cambrai line. This would 
surrender to the Allies about 300 square 
miles of territory. On the other hand, 
it would reduce this front from thirty- 
five to twenty-two miles, completely 
obliterate the Gommecourt salient be- 
fore Sir Douglas’s pincers can operate 
on it, and set free about 98000 mien. 
Moreover, the Arras-Cambrai line nerth 
of a straight highway has an open and 
comparatively unsheltered approach. 
And, finally, Cambrai is a railway cen- 
tre where five lines mee‘; it is the sta- 
tion of the First Guard Reserve Divi- 
sion and the Fourth Guard Division, 
and a dépdt which could much more 
easily supply the new front than it 
could the old one via Bapaume. 


In any event, it is too early to return 
to the formulae of Sir John French in 
expectation that the great offensive— 
the decisive offensive—is at hand. While 
the advantage of the recent Br tish 
gains ‘is not to be denied, and the disap- 
pearance of the great German salient 
south of Arras secms inevitable, either 
through the closing of the pincers or 
the time'y removal of what they would 
close upon, it must be remembered that 
the relationship of these things to th> 
whole western front is infinitely sm Il. 
They may, and probably do, reveal a 
weakening of the German defense in 
man power, possibly in war material, 
but little else. 

















A desolate village on the Somme front, an exact type of the villages recently abandoned by the Germans in their mysterious retirement. 
At the right a British supply train is seen moving along the street, which has been cleared of debris. 
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(British Official 


Photograph.) 
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When the Soldier’s Breast Swells With Pride 














. The veterans of Verdun passing before General Joffre in his last review 
of the troops before turning the command over to General Nivelle. 
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t LE non Ee SP ee sini cs tend abacetan een dleinaclialisetbdadetidicapaian sisiRiteetaacal ee! Mae AS CN sinbak : ‘ — 
% Venizelos, leader of the Greek insurgents, receiving, on behalf of his troops, > 
the flag of “Greece Independent” presented by the women of Greece. 
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— . eatdinenimnemenies . . msibapsnetiaitalnlaaenanaiianiennits ‘ hanes a — 
The defenders of the French lines on the Somme being reviewed by King 
Albert of Belgium and President Poincare of France. 


(Photos, Central News Service.) 
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War’s Human Wastage, From the 


> First aid in the trenches. As soon as the charging line is on its way the advanced units of the Ambulance 
the wounded. This is a French trench on the Somme front. 


(Photo, Press Illustrating Service.) 
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+ The dressing station behind the lines. The more severely wounded are brought here for first treatment. In the picture some captured 
Germans, “walking cases,” have just been “patched up” by a generous foe. 


(Photo, Central News.) 
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Trench to the Convalescent Ward 
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Then comes the long tedious trip to the base hospital. England sends many of her severely wounded to the home hospitals and these long 
rows of sufferers are waiting to be shipped at Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


(Photo, Brown & Dawson.) 


Convalescence, the brighter side of being wounded. A scene in the Mapperly Hall Hospital, Nottingham, England. The nurse 
on the left is Lady Charles Bentinck, sister-in-law of the Duke of Portland. 


(Photo, Central News Service.) 
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Wishes 
By Charles Johnston 


to Enter 


the War 














Contrary to popular opinion, China has a modern, well-equipped army. An edict authorizing the formation of thirty-six divisions 
by Yuan Shih-kai in 1907. In this picture a battery of field artillery is seen on 
its way to the annual manoeuvres. 


was published 


HAT China now wishes to enter the 

world war is growing increasingly 

evident. She has followed the ex- 
ample of the United States in protest- 
ing vigorously against unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare and, without doubt, she 
foresees that this first step must lead 
to a second and a third. China’s wish 
to enter the war springs, undoubtedly, 
very largely from the desire to add 
energy and enthusiasm to the national 
campaign for preparedness; and this, 
in its turn, is not unconnected with the 
plans and ambitions of her small but 
bellicose neighbor, Japan. 

When one hears of China entering 
the war, one’s first impulse is to ask 
what possible pretext she can find. She 
is half the world away from the Cen- 
tral Empires, and the German settle- 
ment at Kiau-Chau, which had un- 
happy inemories for her, has ceased to 
exist. Is China a mercantile nation 
whose argosies, entering the prohibited 
zones in the Mediterranean or about 
France and Britain, are put in jeopardy 
by ruthless submarining? If not, on 
what possible grounds can she pick a 
quarrel with a distant enemy, shut in 
on all sides? 

The real reason, as will be seen in 
a moment, is, in all likelihood, not mili- 
tary but political; it looks far forward 
into the future rather than toward 
any present or immediately prospective 
acts. Yet China has, contrary to one’s 
preconceived notion, a merchant fleet 
of a certain size. On June 30, 1914, 
there were seventy-three Chinese-owned 
steamships, totaling 93,095 tons; two 
years later, in June, 1916, the steam- 
ships numbered eighty, with a tonnage 
of 97,841. And that these small steam- 
ships are in very active service is evi- 


dent from the fact that, in the year 


before the war, Chinese vessels made 
about 25,000 entrances into Chinese 
ports. These were all engaged in direct 
foreign trade, while there were five 
times as many entrances of coast- 
wise trade. China is, therefore, a 


Maritime country in a limited sense, 
standing in about the same class as 
Brazil. 

But a moment’s thought will show 
that China can find a cause of war in 
another direction. While she has com- 

















| Se See pao PERF Ts ae 
Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, American 
Minister to China, who was assured 
on Feb. 11 that China would fol- 
low the lead of President Wilson 
in dealing with Germany. 
(Photo, Press Illustrating Service.) 
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- Modern Chinese infantry organized 


under the edict of 1907. Estimates of 
the total strength of China’s army 
vary from 300.000 to 600,000. 

(Photo, Underwood 4 Underwood.) 


paratively few ships of her own, China 
imports enormously from countries now 
belligerent and within the prohibited 
sea zone. Great Britain has always 
been by far her best provider, sending 
her directly and through Hongkong 
some $200,000,000 worth of goods in 
the twelve months before the war. Bel- 
gium contributed largely, France and 
Italy to a less degree; and all of this 
passed through what is now the danger 
zone. It is evident, therefore, that 
China’s interests are gravely menaced 
and that she has a very solid and rea- 
sonable ground for intervention in the 
world conflict. 

Granted. But, supposing China were 
to enter the war, what could she pos- 


(Photo, Underwood &€ Underwood.) 

sibly do? Does she possess either the 
fleet or the army that could make her 
of any importance at all in this war 
of giants; in which nations that were 
not giants have so terribly suffered? 

China does possess both a fleet and 
an army of a certain kind, and it is 
precisely their limitations that now 
spur her toward the conflict. She 
might emerge from the war, in the 
view of her militants, without having 
fired a gun or rifle, but with a strong, 
well-trained field force, and with more 
and better warships. That, in view of 
her position, would be reuson enough. 

The modern Chinese Army, as dis- 
tinguished from the antique Manchu 
Corps, owes its inception to that daring 
and ingenious man, Yuan Shih-kai, who 
began as a subordinate official in Korea 
and ended as Emperor-President of 
China; for that anomalous title best 
expresses his highly anomalous posi- 
tion. His uncle had been a high officer 
in Korea, in the olden days when Korea 
was still, in fact as in name, the Land 
of Morning Calm. 

Yuan, in his first youth, recognized 
the Japanese menace against Korea’s 
independent existence, and, therefore, 
against China’s age-long  suzerainty 
there. So he learned something of 
Western military science and tried to 
apply it to a small body of Chinese 
troops in Korea. The experiment did 
not go far enough, as the war between 
China and Japan in 1895 showed; Japan 
was completely and sweepingly vic- 
torious. 

But a beginning had been made and, 
when Yuan found himself in power at 
Peking, he pressed for further develop- 
ments. In October, 1907, an edict was 
published, which ordered the formation 
of a modern Chinese Army of thirty-six 
divisions, nearly equal, that is, to the 
peace army of France, and larger than 
the peace army of Italy. These troops 
were to be ready in 1912, a modified 
conscription being provided for. On 
Jan. 1, 1916, conscription came into 
force in China. It is impossible to say 
how many well-equipped troops have al- 
ready resulted from this plan. Esti- 
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Ancient China’s idea of national 
preparedness; the great Chinese 


mateo ry between 300,000 and 600,- 
000; but even the lesser figure is far 
ahead of anything one is accustomed to 
suppose of the great pacific nation. 

There is also a Chinese Navy. Its 
nucleus was formed after the dis- 
astrous war with Japan; and it consists 
of a group of four small cruisers, the 
Hai Chi, of 4,300 tons displacement, 
and the Hai Yung, Hai Chu and Hai 
Chen, each displacing 3,000 tons. It 
would probably be fair to compare them 
with the New Orleans, Albany, Chatta- 
nooga and Cleveland, small cruisers of 
about the same age and size in the 
American Navy. 

Around this nucleus further ships 
have been gathered, but, a somewhat 
satirical critic says, “the only rule fol- 
lowed seemed to be that the ships were 
to be as heterogeneous as_ possible. 
There is no attempt at uniformity— 
very much to the contrary.” Naval 
bases are contemplated, but so far have 
not materialized. 

It seems evident, therefore, that 
while China has, in a sense, both an 
army and a fleet, it is not her posses- 
sion of these, or their high efficiency, 
which is likely to bring her into the 













This stupendous structure, be- 
gun about 300 B. C. to keep out 
the Tartars, is 1,500 miles long. 
war. The real reasons are probably, 
as has been suggested, political. 

The truth is that, for the last half 
century, and especially since 1895, when 
she was so badly beaten by Japan, 
China’s national sovereignty and dig- 
nity have suffered at least partial 
eclipse, in part owing to the hopeless 
lack of statesmanship in her now de- 
parted Manchu dynasty, but mainly be- 
cause, having no feudal backbone, 
China has infinitely less coherence 
than her neighbor Japan. 





But now, perhaps, with the Manchus 
gone, and while the republic is brand 
new, the favorable moment has come 
for China to claim once more a place 
among the stronger powers. A seat at 
the peace conference would be an ad- 
mirable beginning, and she might feel 
herself considerably fortified against 
further Japanese demands if she were 
in full military alliance with, let us 
say, Russia and England. This is prob- 
ably the real motive force, rather than 
any burning desire on China’s part to 
fight Germany and Austria, Turkey and 
Bulgaria. What she really wishes to 
fight are her own weakness and eclipsed 
estate. 





gigantic stone statues of 
Generals to frighten 
the enemy. 
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Stone images. of animals, such as these that guard the entrance to the tombs of the Kings of the Ming dynasty 


near Peking, were also considered potent means of defense. 
(Photos © Newman Travel Talks and Brown 4 Dawson.) 
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The Bund in Shanghai. This, the finest street in the international city, shows modern China at its best. But Shanghai has been 
virtually a European city since the French and English took possession in 1855. 


























On the Pearl River at Canton. A large part of the population of the city lives on boats of the type seen here. Canton has no true 
harbor, large vessels being compelled, owing to the shallowness of the river, to discharge ten miles below. 
Yet the foreign trade of Canton exceeds 5,000,000 tons annually. 


(Photos © Newman Travel Talks ond Brown € Dawson.) 
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American Women on the Laconia, Two of Whom Were Lost. 


Mrs. Albert H. Hoy of Chicago, who, with her daughter Miss Elizabeth Hoy, who died after she had seen her mother 
Elizabeth, died from exposure in an open boat after the Cu- 5 die in her arms. Word of the Laconia’s sinking reached this 
narder Laconia was torpedoed by a German submarine on Feb. *** country after the President had appeared before Congress, but 
25, at 10:30 at night. 2 was admitted to be an “overt act.” 


(Photo Int. News Service.) (Photo U. & U.) 
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(Photos @ Newman Travel Talks and Brown ¢ Dawson.) 
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Mrs. Frank E. Harris of Philadelphia, who was on her way 4 Mrs. Henry George Boston of Chicago. She is the daughter 
to Europe to become a Red Cross nurse in England. She is the a4 of Granger Farwell, a Chicago banker. Her husband, an English 
wife of Captain Harris, U. S. A. She was saved. © manufacturer, also was saved. 


(Photo Int. News Service.) (Photo Int. News Service.) 
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Two Notable Fune erals; in America and England ~ 
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Placing the badly of the late Major in, Funston on an artillery caisson in front of the City Hall in San Francisco, where 
it had laid in state. All San Francisco was in mourning in grateful remembrance of Gen. Funston’s services to the city following 
the earthquake and fire. 


(@ Underwood 4 Underwood, ) 


The fune ral | of the late Duke of Norfolk at Arundel. The Duke was buried in the crypt of the castle chapel, where all the previ- 


ous Dukes and Earls of Arundel lie. The ‘asket is here being borne through the castle grounds on one of the farm wagons, drawn by 
the heavy draft horses of the estate. 
Photo, Amcrican Press Association.) 
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